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Friends  Medical  Society 

The  Newsletter  of  Friends  Medical  Society,  like  those  of 
Monthly  Meetings,  often  affords  not  only  particular  news 
items  but  also  insights  into  the  concerns  and  thinking  of  the 
group  which  seem  likely  to  interest  a  larger  audience.  The 
issue  of  July  15  has  items  of  both  types. 

Always  of  concern  to  society,  on  the  part  of  all  the  profes¬ 
sions,  are  ethical  codes  and  professional  standards,  their  validity 
and  vitality,  their  maintenance  realistically  under  pressure  of 
changing  times.  And  as  is  the  case  with  teachers  and  with  those 
who  minister  religiously  the  "what  manner  of  man”  is  scarcely 
separable,  in  actual  effect.  From  a  meeting  on  the  theme  of 
“Dedication  of  the  Physician  in  the  Modern  World,”  Dr.  Henry 
Harvey’s  viewpoints  on  “Difficulties  of  Dedication”  are  given 
as  follows: 

The  physician  has  concentric  circles  of  obligation  begin¬ 
ning  with  (I)  self,  the  development  of  personal  spiritual 
growth,  a  rich  inner  life,  and  a  whole  spirit,  to  function 
qualitatively  at  the  highest  level.  The  second  circle  is  that 
of  (2)  family;  then  comes  his  (3)  professional  obligation  to 
patients;  and  finally  (4)  civic  obligation  in  local,  national, 
and  international  matters. 

Hindrances  occur  through  the  chaos  of  the  doctor’s 
schedule,  the  difficulties  of  concentration,  the  absence  of 
humility,  the  poor  distribution  of  doctors,  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  position  among  the  economic  and  social  elite. 
Doctors  should  share  civic  responsibilities  if  possible  in  spite 
of  the  time  difficulties. 

Noted  briefly  is  the  history  of  the  Quaker  Medical  Society 
in  Great  Britain,  organized  in  1917,  twice  defunct  and  revived 
again,  recording  a  maximum  membership  of  170,  with  116  at 
present. 

From  India,  three  doctors  in  the  Barpali  Village  Service 
Unit  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  members  of 
Friends  Medical  Society,  report  participation  in  the  National 
Malaria  Control  Program.  The  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund,  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization  are  all  cooperating  with  the  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  program  for  the  control  of  malaria,  which  is 
the  country’s  most  serious  public  health  problem,  responsible 
directly  or  indirectly  for  two  million  deaths  annually.  Domestic 
spraying  with  DDT  as  a  malaria  and  filariasis  preventive,  which 
costs  12  annas  (15  cents)  a  room  a  year,  is  too  great  an  expense 
for  the  average  Indian  family  to  undertake. 

Albert  Schweitzer  has  ap[>ealed  for  a  physician  and  a  nurse 
to  work  at  Lambar^ne.  The  Alsatian  nurse  who  in  thirty  years’ 
service  had  taken  over  much  of  the  administrative  work  went 
back  to  Europe  ill  a  year  ago  and  has  since  died.  The  chief 
physician,  with  six  years’  experience,  has  given  up  because  of 
family  concerns.  Dr.  Schweitzer  has  had  to  carry  the  entire 
administration  of  the  hospital,  which  averages  340  patients, 
without  the  help  he  has  had  in  recent  years.  The  present  staff 
consists  of  four  doctors  and  twelve  Europ>ean  nurses.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  Negro  physician  might  be  more  able  to  stand 
the  climate  than  a  white  man. 
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Editorial 

Underpaid  and  Without  Prestige 

A  FTER  the  First  World  War  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£\^  teachers  in  many  countries.  After  the  Second 
World  War  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  had,  and 
still  have,  a  shortage  of  teachers.  At  the  World  Congress 
of  Teachers  held  this  summer  at  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
to  which  forty  nations  had  delegated  representatives, 
many  differences  in  training,  teachers'  work  load,  and 
salaries  became  apparent,  but  the  delegates  agreed  on 
the  following  {K>ints:  (1)  No  country  has  a  surplus  of 
teachers.  (2)  Little  is  done  to  attract  young  men  and 
women  to  the  profession.  (3)  The  social  standing  of 
teachers  is  nowhere  commensurate  with  that  of  other 
professions. 

It  seems  everywhere  an  urgent  task  to  keep  the 
teachers  within  their  chosen  profession.  Married  women 
and  retired  teachers  should  be  more  largely  re-employed 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  Teachers  are  expected  to 
supply  to  industry  and  commerce  productive  and  well- 
prepared  employees;  the  older  generation  is  apt  to  com¬ 
pare  their  own  school  experiences  with  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  regard  the  latter  almost  invariably  as  inferior,  and 
thus  undermine  unconsciously  the  position  of  the  teacher. 
In  general  the  quick  and  broad  dissemination  of  scientific 
and  other  knowledge  has  done  away  with  the  school’s 
former  monopoly  in  the  field  of  instruction. 

Next  year’s  congress  will  meet  in  Rome.  Matters  of 
education  are  no  longer  as  different  in  various  nations  as 
they  once  were.  Man’s  problems,  needs,  aspirations,  and 
fears  are  quickly  becoming  universal,  as  our  industrial 
and  scientific  development  also  tends  to  become  inter¬ 
national  in  character.  Some  of  these  conditions  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  social  position  of  the  teachers  is 
undergoing  a  leveling  process  even  in  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  where  teachers  formerly  enjoyed  an  extraordi- 
'  nary  prestige. 

Academic  Youth  in  Germany 

German  academic  youth  has  traditionally  been  ideal¬ 
istic,  militaristic,  and  socially  snobbish — with  many 


Comments 

notable  exceptions,  of  course.  The  dueling  student 
fraternities  are  outstanding  symbols  of  social  exclusive¬ 
ness.  The  present-day  duelers,  though  less  nationalistic 
and — except  when  drunk — more  reserved,  are  considered 
by  the  public  just  a  bit  odd  because  they  are  so  much 
like  their  grandfathers,  most  of  their  fathers  having 
skipped  such  fraternity  mannerism.  Nationalism  has  be¬ 
come  less  a  fervent  or  romantic  philosophy  than  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  sober  loyalty  to  Germany.  The  students  are 
interested  in  conserving  order  and  international  peace. 
Some  observers  believe  that  they  have  never  concerned 
themselves  so  generally  with  constructive  politics  as  now¬ 
adays.  Cool  thinking  prevails,  and  resentment  seems 
rare  except  in  matters  of  the  East-West  partition.  This 
problem  is  also  the  only  avenue  to  a  limited  interest  of 
some  in  communism.  Marxism  is  being  studied  as  an 
officer  studies  an  enemy’s  thoughts  in  order  to  fight  him 
more  effectively.  Some  few  students  believe  fervently 
that  a  sympathetic  approach  to  communism  would  help 
reunification.  But  this  reunion  is  the  one  goal  all  have 
in  common.  Observers  who  stress  the  realistic,  sober, 
and  practical  note  in  the  psychology  of  academic  youth 
as  novel  traits  also  emphasize  the  duty  of  their  leaders 
in  education  and  politics  for  supplying  continued  moral, 
political,  and  social  care  to  them  so  that  this  new  temper 
among  Germany’s  elite  may  acquire  the  constancy  of  a 
permanent  disposition. 

In  Brief 

The  drought  in  some  sections  of  India  caused  a  se¬ 
vere  shortage  of  rice  and  wheat,  relieved  by  imports  from 
Burma  and  the  United  States.  The  2,870,000,(K)0  tons  of 
wheat  shipped  by  the  United  States  represent  the  second 
long-term-credit  delivery,  the  first  one  having  been  sup¬ 
plied  in  1951. 

Alcoholism  has  become  a  major  health  problem.  It 
is  155  times  more  prevalent  than  polio,  11  times  more 
than  tuberculosis,  and  6  times  more  than  cancer.  If  the 
number  of  alcoholics  continues  to  increase  during  the 
next  ten  years  as  it  has  during  the  past  ten  years,  alco¬ 
holism  will  soon  affect  every  family  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Quaker  Witness  in  the  Nuclear  Age 

By  CHARLES  A.  WELLS 


The  press  dramatizes  the  physical  aspects  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Geophysical  Year  but  neglects  almost  en¬ 
tirely  the  immense  political,  moral,  and  spiritual  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  greater  dimensions  that  we  must 
encompass. 

Just  one  phase  of  the  IGY  program — and  there  are 
others  of  equal  portent — indicates  something  of  the 
transformations  ahead.  Distance  will  be  inconsequential 
as  we  become  accustomed  to  man-made  "orbiting  satel¬ 
lites”  which  are  among  the  chief  projects  of  the  IGY. 
The  one  we  might  glimpse  at  high  noon — and  these 
space  laboratories  will  sometimes  be  within  the  range 
of  natural  sight — will  have  been  over  Africa  about  break¬ 
fast  time  and  will  look  down  on  Tokyo  before  supper. 
The  events  of  the  IGY  will  compel  us  to  think  of  the 
world  as  a  compact  global  neighborhood. 

These  space  mechanisms  are  not  really  inanimate 
objects;  they  will  be  equipped  to  perform  those  functions 
that  characterize  the  human  mind  at  work,  the  power  to 
observe,  record,  and,  in  conjunction  with  equipment  on 
the  ground,  to  analyze.  This  will  be  particularly  perti¬ 
nent  when  the  first  experimental  pieces  will  have  been 
replaced  by  the  larger,  more  or  less  permanent  units. 
The  projections  in  the  book  No  Place  to  Hide,  by  the 
noted  English  atomic  scientist  P.  M.  S.  Blackett,  will 
have  been  confirmed.  Aerial  photography,  with  high- 
powered  telescopic  lenses,  will  some  day  scan  the  earth 
from  extreme  heights  with  the  eyes  of  an  eagle,  recording 
the  movements  of  men.  Aerial  cameras  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  with  all  urgency  to  meet  this  extended  requirement. 
Already  negatives  shot  from  many  miles  above  the  earth 
reproduce  amazing  detail  when  the  prints  are  adequately 
enlarged — for  instance,  a  photo  of  golf  links  in  which 
players  are  identified  and  golf  balls  located,  something 
many  of  us  can’t  do  at  ground  levell 

The  political  implications  of  this  development  are 
already  being  reflected  in  President  Eisenhower’s  per¬ 
sistent  pressure  on  the  Russians  to  accept  aerial  inspec¬ 
tion.  At  first  such  a  prospect  was  completely  unaccept¬ 
able  to  Soviet  spokesmen,  because  aerial  inspection 
would  provide  devastating  proof  of  their  extensive  slave 
labor  camp  system.  In  the  interim,  however,  the  slave 
labor  population  has  been  cut  by  half  or  more,  according 

Charles  A.  Wells  is  a  member  of  Newtown  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.  He  is  the  Editor  of  Between  the  Lines  and  is  greatly  in  demand 
as  a  speaker.  This  article  is  a  summary  he  prepared  for  Friends 
Journal  of  his  addresses  at  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  and  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings  in  Richmond  and  Pendleton. 


to  authoritative  Western  observers  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  who 
attribute  this  move  to  the  Kremlin’s  realization  of  the 
inevitability  of  space  satellite  photography  (United 
Press  dispatch.  May  17,  1957).  Thus  the  Communists 
also  face  the  meaning  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

Scientists  warn  that  these  experiments  will  revolu¬ 
tionize  warfare  fully  as  much  as  the  development  of  the 
atom  bomb.  The  synchronization  of  the  space  satellites 
with  the  firing  of  guided  missiles  of  massive  destructive 
power  will  make  obsolete  most  standard  tactics  on  land, 
sea,  and  in  the  air.  Military  strategists  concede  this,  but 
all  their  traditions  and  tactical  concepts  stand  paralyzed 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  these  new  conditions  of  war. 
What  will  be  their  reaction — and  ours,  the  public’s^- 
when  we  glimpse  a  silvery  gleam  high  above  us  and 
wonder.  Is  it  ours,  or  is  it  theirs? 

The  utilization  of  cosmic  power  is  another  IGY  proj¬ 
ect  on  which  astrophysicists  and  electronic  engineers  are 
hard  at  work.  Their  experiments  with  the  streams  of 
energy  that  circulate  in  and  bombard  the  outer  atmos¬ 
phere  have  confirmed  that  the  power  is  there — immense 
and  inexhaustible — and  that  we  can  harness  it.  One  of 
the  latest  IGY  reports  describes  an  experiment  conducted 
from  a  captive  balloon  which  caught  a  particle  from  an 
atom  of  helium  in  a  stack  of  photoplates  it  bore  aloft. 
This  infinitesimal  bit  of  cosmic  force  left  a  scorching 
record  of  its  energy,  the  equivalent  of  approximately  six 
billion  volts  (Washington  Post,  August  9).  In  our  fresh¬ 
man  science  class,  the  professor  described  a  volt  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy  as  a  force  sufficient  to  ring  a  doorbell,  and 
now  we  keep  visualizing  what  a  charge  of  six  billion 
volts  would  do  to  a  doorbelll  But  that  tiny  particle  of 
cosmic  power  is  ringing  doorbells  all  over  the  world. 
Will  we  answer  the  summons? 

Scientists  firmly  predict  that  man’s  new  mastery  of  the 
physical  environment  of  this  planet  will  soon  bring 
stratospheric  commercial  travel  speeds  to  well  over  1,000 
miles  per  hour.  Military  planes  are  already  carrying 
practice  bombs  at  speeds  in  excess  of  1,200  miles  per 
hour.  When  the  energy  flowing  through  the  outer  atmos¬ 
phere  is  harnessed,  speeds  will  be  limited  only  by  man’s 
convenience.  Within  a  decade,  these  prospects  will  have 
become  realities. 

New  ways  of  thinking  will  be  forced  upon  us.  Will 
these  jolt  us  into  new  ways  of  behaving?  We  have  learned 
to  respect  the  validity  of  moral  law  in  our  intimate  com¬ 
munity  relationships  while  we  disregard  these  same 
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moral  laws  in  our  larger  and  what  we  have  felt  to  be 
more  remote  associations.  But  in  the  new  world  pressing 
upon  us,  no  associations  will  be  remote,  all  will  be  close 
and  intimate.  We  cannot  sustain  validity  in  our  immedi¬ 
ate  world,  however,  if  we  ignore  the  requirements  for 
validity  in  our  larger  relationships. 

Heretofore  we  could  disregard  the  huge  bomb  test 
fallout  on  the  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  and  Southern 
Japanese  waters,  as  long  as  we  unleashed  only  the  small 
tests  in  Nevada.  We  have  considered  it  clever  tactics  to 
mount  our  atomic  weapons  in  Germany,  Japan,  and 
England,  so  that,  if  war  breaks  out,  the  atom  conflict  will 
engulf  the  homes  of  others  while  our  shores  are  pro¬ 
tected.  It  has  been  smart  business  for  the  American  oil 
corporations  to  sell  their  Arabian  oil,  Vhich  costs  35 
cents  a  barrel  to  produce,  to  the  Italians,  French,  Japa¬ 
nese,  and  Indians  at  prices  based  on  the  cost  of  production 
of  oil  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  $1.70  per  barrel.  This 
arrangement,  while  admittedly  reaping  exorbitant  profits, 
was  ostensibly  to  "protect  the  world  price  structure”  of 
American  oil.  (These  details  were  brought  out  recently 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee  investigation  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  O’Mahoney.) 

But  we  are  told  that  we  must  be  realistic  and  practi¬ 
cal,  that  the  law  of  survival  makes  no  allowance  for 
ideals,  that  we  still  live  in  a  world  where  might  makes 
it  possible  for  right  to  survive.  These  contradictions  are 
rooted  in  the  materialism  still  prevalent  in  philosophy 
and  science.  In  fact,  the  long  controversy  over  whether 
the  physical  universe  is  subject  to  moral  law — which  is 
the  real  substance  of  the  perennial  debate  between  the 
idealists  and  the  realists — has  been  renewed  and  enlarged 
by  modern  quantum  mechanics.  When  the  rigid  laws 
of  Newtonian  mechanics  gave  way  to  the  hypothesis 
that  a  beam  of  light  or  a  cathode  ray  can  be  described  as 
either  light  waves  or  a  stream  of  light  particles,  the 
debate  over  the  existence  of  free  will  and  moral  law 
arose  afresh.  Since  response  to  natural  law  is  not  fixed 
or  without  variation,  is  there  not  free  choice,  with  all 
that  entails?  If  there  is  free  choice  at  the  foundation  of 
natural  law,  then  there  is  moral  law  by  which  all  choices 
are  to  be  weighed — and  militarism,  politics,  and  business 
must  face  this  judgment,  even  when  operating  so  far 


from  home  that  our  own  lives  are  immune  from  the 
consequences. 

A  clearer  understanding  of  this  problem  has  been 
provided  by  the  great  Danish  physicist,  Niels  Bohr,  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Complementarity.  Dr.  Bohr’s  insight 
has  helped  scientists  to  realize  that  the  different  aspects 
and  contradictory  elements  of  the  same  physical  phenom¬ 
ena  cannot  be  fitted  into  a  working  scientific  formula 
until  grasped  in  terms  of  the  deeper  and  wider  inter¬ 
dependent  relationships  which,  in  their  totality,  do  at¬ 
tain  absolute  balance  and  harmony. 

Dr.  Bohr’s  teaching  (which  we  have  unpardonably 
oversimplified,  as  we  have  also  done  with  the  debate 
over  quantum  mechanisms)  is  being  applied  by  some 
leading  atomic  scientists  to  the  catastrophic  moral  plight 
into  which  man  has  been  plunged  by  the  nuclear  age. 
In  the  destruction  that  faces  the  world  when  moral  law 
and  responsibility  are  ignored,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
vital  and  disastrous  omissions.  Only  as  we  consider  the 
universe  in  moral  as  well  as  physical  forms  do  we  get  the 
true  structural  picture  of  creation:  that  moral  choice 
and  moral  responsibility  along  with  natural  law  make 
up  the  "complementarity”  relationships  which  give  the 
universe  order  and  unity. 

As  every  well-read  layman  knows,  hydrogen — the 
power  of  the  sun — is  the  core  of  atomic  discovery,  its 
unlimited  endrgy  the  focus  of  man’s  atomic  research  .  .  . 
energy  to  bless,  heal,  multiply,  all  our  resources — or, 
perverted,  to  destroy  utterly.  God  gave  man  the  sun 
through  which  unlimited  power  may  be  harnessed,  but 
God  also  gave  man  the  Son — he  who  called  himself  the 
Son  of  Man,  but  who  likewise  called  God  his  Father. 

The  core  and  heart  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  was 
the  power  of  love.  Others  had  taught  love — Confucius, 
Buddha.  Mencius,  Mohammed — but  they  used  love  as 
an  intransitive  verb,  inactive,  passive.  Jesus  introduced 
love  as  an  active  life  force,  a  force  that  we  are  just  now 
beginning  to  understand  and  to  grasp. 

Some  of  the  world’s  leading  sociologists  and  psycholo¬ 
gists,  alarmed  over  the  prospect  of  man’s  immaturity  in 
the  nuclear  age,  have  examined  afresh  the  meaning  and 
possibilities  of  the  love  force  in  life.  They  have  found 
that  love  works  miracles  in  distraught  minds  and  broken 


L/mODAY  the  ‘'man  in  the  street”  may  he  said  to  be  with  us  in  the  abhorrence  of  the  war  method,  hut  in 
general  he  does  not  appear  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  continuing  use  of  this  wrong  method.  There  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  blame  some  mysterious  power  known  as  “they”  when  things  go  wrong.  “We”  are  never 
responsible.  This  is  said  to  be  the  century  of  the  common  man,  but  the  common  man  appears  to  have  abdicated. 
If  men  could  realize  that  they  are  all  instruments  of  God  they  might  gain  in  stature  sufficiently  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  social  organization.  It  seems  that  Friends’  special  contribution  lies  in  witnessing  to  the  worth  of  the 
individual  and  thus  reawakening  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility. — New  Zealand  Friends’  Newsletter 
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bodies.  The  Doctors  Menninger  of  the  noted  Menninger 
Clinic  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  place  it  highest  among  thera¬ 
peutical  factors  in  recovery. 

Pitirim  Sorokin,  who  organized  Harvard’s  Research 
Center  in  Creative  Altruism,  has  collected  documented 
records  of  modern  miracles  wrought  by  love,  many  of 
which  are  detailed  in  his  book.  The  Ways  and  Power  of 
Love  (Beacon  Press,  1954).  The  deprecation  of  Sorokin’s 
pioneering  efforts  by  other  sociologists,  psychologists, 
philosophers — and  even  theologians — will  have  no  more 
effect  on  the  development  of  man’s  spiritual  health  than 
the  discounting  of  Pasteur  and  Lister  by  the  academi¬ 
cians  had  upon  medical  progress.  For  Sorokin’s  com¬ 
prehensive  studies  in  the  history  and  power  of  love  in 
human  affairs  will  long  inspire  the  truth-seekers  by  its 
scholarly  thoroughness  and  scientific  approach. 

Such  miracles  have  been  substantiated  repeatedly  by 
many  sources.  An  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(March  15,  1941)  described  the  Brazilian  government’s 
old  problem  with  the  Chavantes  Indians,  which  was 
solved  finally  by  the  decision  of  an  army  general  to  try 
a  campaign  of  nonviolence  and  good  will,  after  genera¬ 
tions  of  bloody  wars.  He  led  an  army  of  unarmed  sol¬ 
diery  into  the  jungle,  men  trained  to  heal  and  teach 
instead  of  fight,  men  drilled  to  suffer  wounds,  die  if  nec¬ 
essary,  rather  than  kill.  As  a  result,  the  Chavantes  In¬ 
dians  today  are  peaceful  citizens,  for  love  conquered 
where  hate  could  not. 

There  are  a  host  of  other  examples — a  prison  sen¬ 
tence  that  ended  in  triumph,  a  captured  GI  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  captive  his  Japanese  captors  by  the 
power  of  good  will,  more  than  one  Bolshevik  revolu¬ 
tionary  who  has  been  subdued  by  this  same  force.  And 
during  the  period  when  Indian  wars  raged  all  around 
Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers  on  the  frontier  sometimes 
protected  their  settlements  from  invading  stranger  tribes 
by  leaving  the  cabin  doors  partly  open  on  winter  nights, 
with  warm  fires  burning  and  kettles  of  food  simmering 
on  the  cranes.  Instead  of  attacking,  the  Indians  ven¬ 
tured  in  with  their  squaws,  who  warmed  and  fed  their 
babies — and  afterwards  they  took  no  Quaker  scalps. 

But,  in  the  face  of  our  new  horizons,  past  instances 
of  what  man  has  wrought  through  love  only  represent 
practice  runs,  tryouts.  We  stand  at  the  doorway  of  a 
decisive  era  when  love  will  save  or  hate  will  destroy. 
After  three  hundred  years,  the  Quaker  witness  now  ap¬ 
proaches  its  time  of  testing.  But  our  half-empty  meeting 
houses,  our  half-empty  hearts  can’t  meet  this  hour.  Love 
never  flows  in  power  from  weakness.  Love  has  power 
only  when  it  is  overflowing. 


Mt.  Pleasant  Pilgrimage 

ON  August  9  and  10  there  was  held  the  second  Annual 
Pilgrimage  through  quaint  old  Quaker  homes  in  the  hill- 
encircled  town  of  Mt.  Pleasant  in  eastern  Ohio.  There  was  a 
two-fold  objective;  to  acquaint  Friends  everywhere  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Friends  meeting  house  in  this  village,  and  to 
raise  a  fund  for  a  fireproof  repository  for  valuable  old  Quaker 
heirlooms,  letters,  and  manuscripts,  which  will  eventually  find 
place  in  the  meeting  house.  It  was  a  special  pleasure  to  find 
the  meeting  house  o]>en  to  us  in  spite  of  construction  under 
way.  Five  hundred  persons  participated. 

The  Ohio  State  Historical  Society  is  doing  a  careful,  worthy 
job  in  restoring  this  brick  meeting  house  with  its  92  by  60 
foot  auditorium.  Without  removing  the  original  60  foot  single 
wooden  beams,  they  have  put  iron  I-beams  beside  them  to 
help  carry  the  burden. 

We  are  told  that  by  the  close  of  the  year  1800  over  800 
Friends  from  the  eastern  and  southeastern  states  had  crossed 
the  Ohio  River,  holding  their  meetings,  at  first,  in  the  open 
woods.  The  Mt.  Pleasant  Meeting,  built  1813-14,  was  the  first 
Yearly  Meeting  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  Only  three  years  after 
this  Meeting  op>ened  its  doors,  Charles  Osborn  began  to  pub¬ 
lish,  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  Philanthropist,  the  first  antislavery 
newspaper  in  this  country.  In  1821  Benjamin  Lundy  began 
his  antislavery  paper.  The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation, 
compiled  in  Mt.  Pleasant.  In  1837  the  third  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  Antislavery  Society  was  held  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
and  in  1848  the  Friends  of  the  village  established  a  free-labor 
store,  in  which  no  products  of  slave  labor  were  to  be  sold. 

For  almost  a  hundred  years  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  in 
this  meeting  house,  capable  of  seating  2,000  persons.  The  last 
Meeting  was  held  in  1909.  At  some  pilgrimage  in  the  near 
future  we  hope  that  we  may  find  the  restoration  complete,  and 
that  Friends  from  near  and  far  may  come  to  sit  and  worship 
on  the  same  benches  on  which  sat  their  ancestors  long  ago. 

Auce  Chew  Baker 

Quietness 

By  Rosalie  Regen 

In  the  sunset  hush 
Even  the  river  is  quiet. 

Awed  by  the  stillness  of  air 
Resting  upon  its  waters. 

Pine  needles  against  the  sky 
Are  still. 

Gray  stones  on  the  narrow  beach 
Lie  undisturbed — 

No  children  hurl  them  now. 

No  bird  sings,  no  squirrel  runs. 

Only  a  cricket  trills. 

Softly  the  healing  peace 
Sinks  down  into  my  soul. 
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Young  People  in  Friends  Meetings 

By  ELIZABETH  H.  KIRK 


OVER  a  year  ago,  when  a  member  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting  was  asked  to  be  a  representative  at  the 
newly  organized  Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting,  he  asked, 
“What  will  there  be  of  interest  to  my  children?”  A  call 
to  the  Clerk  confirmed  our  suspicion  that  there  would 
be  nothing  geared  to  a  child’s  level — nor  even  to  that  of 
older  young  Friends. 

Quarterly  Meeting  was 
held,  and  the  one  nine- 
year-old  who  came 
spent  a  more  or  less 
busy  time  reading  the 
interesting  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  gravestones 
in  the  Merion  burial 
ground.  Our  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  arrived 
sans  children,  asked  his 
fellow  representatives 
what  they  had  done 
with  theirs.  “They 
used  to  come,  but  there 
was  nothing  for  them,” 

“They  were  afraid  they 
would  not  know  any¬ 
one,”  “We  left  them  at 
the  movies,”  were  the 
general  answers. 

“Where  are  our 
young  people?”  or  “What  are  we  doing  for  our  young 
people?”  are  favorite  topics  of  speakers  at  Friends  meet¬ 
ings,  particularly  those  on  Ministry  and  Worship,  as  any¬ 
one  who  has  been  Clerk  of  such  a  group  can  testify  from 
his  back  minutes.  Yet,  as  a  college-age  Friend  was  heard 
to  remark  at  the  end  of  one  Quarterly  Meeting,  “No  won¬ 
der  there  are  no  young  people  present!”  If  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  to  go  forward,  however,  it  will  be  those 
absentees  who  will  some  day  hold  the  reins. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  through  its  Committee 
on  Arrangements,  is  currently  discussing  with  its  Young 
Friends  Movement  how  best  to  fit  participation  by  the 
latter  group  into  the  Yearly  Meeting  sessions.  Young 
Friends  have  preferred  to  meet  and  discuss  important 
^  issues  with  their  own  age  group,  having  learned  from 
unhappy  past  experience  that  the  adult  Yearly  Meeting 
does  not  "speak  to  their  condition.”  Adult  Friends,  how¬ 
ever,  are  eager  for  the  presence  of  Young  Friends  in  their 
sessions  and  look  forward  to  the  increasing  participation 
of  younger  members  in  the  business  of  the  Society. 


Those  in  Haverford  Quarter  most  deeply  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  family  participation  in  Quarterly 
Meetings  asked  to  be  heard  by  that  group.  Warm  ap 
proval  was  given  to  a  further  study  of  the  matter.  Subse¬ 
quently  a  Committee  on  Young  People  was  organized  to 
consider  the  area  of  the  needs  of  young  Friends  at  all  age 

levels.  Its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Haverford 
Quarter  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  We  want  Quar¬ 
terly  Meeting  to  be  a 
family  experience.  We 
dislike  “parking”  our 
children  at  a  time  of 
great  opportunity  for 
growth  in  our  families 
and  in  our  Society. 

2.  We  want  our 
young  people  to  meet 
and  know  those  of 
other  Meetings.  They 
will  be  more  willing 
and  anxious  to  attend 
conferences  such  as 
those  held  at  Cape 
May  and  Westtown 
and  Quarterly  and 
Yearly  Meetings  if  they 

know  other  Young  Friends  who  will  be  there. 

3.  We  want  them  to  understand  Quakerism,  its  deep, 
challenging  message  for  them,  and  hopefully  through 
them  for  others,  its  principles  on  such  vital  issues  as 
peace  and  race  and  their  heritage  of  Friends’  thinking 
on  them;  to  be  familiar  with  its  Queries  and  Advices; 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  Douglas  Steere  calls  “theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  can  be  transformed  into  a 
life-changing  force.”  “Birthright”  young  Friends  espe¬ 
cially  need  to  become  aware  of  what  they  have  been 
hearing  with  their  ears  only:  many  of  them  are  unable 
to  give  any  satisfying  answers  to  themselves  or  to  ques¬ 
tioning  fellow  students  asking  “What  do  you  Quakers 
believe?”  They  need  a  chance  to  hear  and  question 
older  Friends  who  have  lived  this  “theology”  in  order 
that  these  older  Friends  may  be  “powerhouses  of  in¬ 
fluence”  in  moments  of  great  decision,  but  they  also  need 
times  to  thresh  and  weigh  and  balance  these  things 


Elizabeth  H.  Kirk  is  a  member  of  Willistown  Monthly  Meeting.  Pa. 


Thtodori  B.  Httxtl 

Conference  for  Junior  High  School  Friends  of  Haverford 
Quarter,  at  Willistown  Meeting,  April  27,  1957 
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within  their  own  group  and  to  feel  the  strength  and 
encouragement  of  like  minds. 

The  Committee  on  Young  People  met  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Assist  the  Clerks  of  Haverford  Quarterly  Meet¬ 
ing  and  developed  a  program  for  its  next  Quarterly 
Meeting  that  included  each  age  group:  kindergarten; 
first  through  third  grades;  fourth  through  sixth  grades 
(doing  handwork  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  type);  sixth  through  ninth  grades  and  high  school 
groups  with  separate  discussion  leaders.  Since  its  inaugu¬ 
ration  in  September  last  this  plan  has  been  followed. 
As  the  plan  involves  housing  four  or  five  groups  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  regular  adult  meeting,  a  physical  diffi¬ 
culty  for  many  Meetings,  those  Meetings  with  more 
space  have  been  host.  One  Meeting  erected  a  tent.  The 
number  of  people  to  be  served  at  supper  is  increased,  so 
that  simplicity,  such  as  a  box  supper  or  shared  sand¬ 
wiches,  has  been  urged.  Surely  Friends  prefer  to  have 
meeting  house  space  used  as  a  gathering  place  for  eager, 
questioning,  and  happy  children  to  its  being  filled  with 
tables  set  for  supper. 

One  development  from  Haverford  Quarter’s  efforts 
was  the  request  of  high  school  Friends  that  they  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  plan  their  own  Quarterly  Meeting 
program,  and  that  a  committee  of  a  few  adults  from  the 
Quarter  and  two  young  Friends  fiom  each  Monthly 
Meeting  be  formed  for  this  purpose. 

Another  outgrowth  was  the  weekend  Conference  for 
Junior  High  School  Friends  held  last  April  at  Willistown 
Meeting.  Its  program  included  painting  playground 
equipment  at  Sunnycrest,  a  shelter  for  Negro  children 
at  Cheyney,  on  Saturday  morning,  and  baseball  with 
those  children;  a  discussion  with  an  adult  leader  (Theo¬ 
dore  B.  Hetzel)  in  the  afternoon;  and  a  square  dance 
in  the  meeting  house  on  Saturday  evening.  Meals  and 
sleeping  (?)  arrangements  were  provided  at  the  meeting 
house.  All  joined  in  the  junior  high  First-day  School 
class  the  following  morning  and  in  the  meeeting  for 
worship.  The  twenty-three  young  people  who  partici¬ 
pated  knew  each  other  better  and  were  more  quickly 
drawn  together  at  the  next  Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  result  for  which  we  hope  is  more  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  and  planning  for  the  needs  of  our  young  people. 
The  committee  is  aware  of  the  necessity  for  more  inter¬ 
ested,  informed  leadership,  especially  for  the  high  school 
group,  in  the  Monthly  Meetings  themselves.  In  many 
Meetings  there  is  a  lack  of  attendance  at  that  age  level, 
over  and  above  those  who  are  away  at  Friends  schools. 
The  committee  proposes  to  schedule  discussion  groups 
for  concerned  members  of  the  Monthly  Meetings,  First- 
day  School  chairmen,  and  teachers,  to  which  would  also 
be  invited  such  experienced  leaders  as  the  secretaries  of 


the  Yearly  Meeting’s  Religious  Education  Committee 
and  Young  Friends  Movement,  who  are  likely  to  know 
what  is  being  done  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  with 
young  people  in  other  Monthly,  Quarterly,  or  Yearly 
Meetings. 

For  those  vitally  interested  and  concerned  young 
Friends  in  our  midst,  let  us  move  over  and  give  them 
the  places  in  our  Monthly  Meetings  for  which  they  are 
asking  so  that  they  will  be  more  ready  to  serve  in  Quar¬ 
terly  and  Yearly  Meetings.  These  young  people  want  to 
be  more  than  tea-makers  and  sandwich-passers  in  our 
Meetings.  They  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Letter  from  the  Pacific  Coast 

ACIFIC  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at  Linfield  College 
in  McMinnville,  Oregon,  August  21  to  25,  in  perfect 
weather,  with  about  three  hundred  in  attendance.  Tjie 
Epistle  Committee  chose  an  extraordinary  oak  tree, 
standing  on  the  lovely  campus,  to  write  its  epistle  around. 
The  committee  judged  its  age  to  be  just  about  that  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  noted  the  great  outreach 
of  its  branches,  observed  how  its  life  has  been  supported 
by  God’s  sun  and  soil.  "Yes,”  said  a  keen-eyed  Canadian 
Friend,  "but  its  branches  are  held  together  with  bale 
wire,”  and  he  dryly  noted,  also,  the  steel  post  which  helps 
carry  the  weight  of  the  longest  branch.  Artificial  sup¬ 
port?  Bonds  between  the  branches?  Anyway,  it  has  taken 
man’s  care  as  well  as  God’s  to  make  this  tree  what  it  is. 

Last  year,  you  may  recall,  the  writer  reported  a  some¬ 
what  turbulent  Yearly  Meeting — "deeply  exercised,” 
would  be  the  Quaker  term.  This  year,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
the  mood  was  harmonious  and  happy,  perhaps  even 
"dreamy,”  as  one  Friend  remarked. 

We  can  take  real  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
Discipline  Committee,  in  whose  difficult  task  many  of 
our  problems  centered  last  year,  has  carried  out  its 
charge:  to  publish  a  booklet  reflecting  our  present  stage 
of  corporate  development.  The  32-page  booklet  is  now 
available  at  50  cents  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  Secretary 
(Mildred  Burck,  Route  1,  Box  167,  Monmouth,  Oreg.). 
It  is  not  presented  as  a  fully  evolved  Discipline.  Our 
Meetings  and  members  are  asked  to  study  it  carefully, 
know  what  is  in  it,  and  start  thinking  and  discussing 
how  it  is  to  be  developed  and  elaborated  in  a  future 
edition. 

It  takes  more  than  one  Yearly  Meeting,  we  observed, 
to  give  the  abiding  quality  of  a  religious  fellowship.  A 
moving  moment  of  this  one  was  the  searching  confes¬ 
sion,  in  worship,  of  one  of  our  most  beloved  and  con¬ 
cerned  Friends,  of  the  suffering  he  had  experienced  a 
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year  before  and  of  his  pleasure  and  gratitude  in  this 
year’s  gathering.  No  doubt  our  calm  this  year  is  no  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  weather  of  future  meetings,  but  each  may 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  of  course  but  the  youngest 
and  smallest  of  three  Quaker  Yearly  Meetings  that  meet 
on  the  West  Coast.  California  Yearly  Meeting,  report¬ 
ing  over  7,000  active  and  associate  members,  met  in 
Whittier  the  latter  part  of  June.  Oregon  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  with  some  5,000  members,  met  just  before  our  own 
Meeting,  a  few  miles  away  in  Newburg.  We  were  glad  to 
have  brief  reports  of  Oregon  Yearly  Meeting  from  two 
visitors,  Charles  Marland  of  England  and  Robert  Daven¬ 
port  of  New  York,  who  had  also  visited  in  Newburg. 

We  gave  more  attention  to  our  relationship  to  other 
bodies  of  Friends  than  we  had  ever  given  before.  A  panel 
of  eleven  persons  presented  a  many-sided  report  of  the 
Conference  of  Friends  in  the  Americas  at  Wilmington, 
Ohio,  telling  something  of  the  people  there,  family  and 
camp  life,  young  Friends,  the  worship-fellowship  groups, 
the  discussion  groups,  the  question  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  among  Friends  in  their  diversities,  changing  views 
on  missions  and  service.  Friends  meetings  in  Ohio,  and 
Friends  and  other  Christian  groups.  We  are  aware  of  the 
increasingly  significant  role  of  the  Friends  World  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Consultation,  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  organ  of  Quakerism  at  the  present  time.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  increase  our  contribution  to  this  committee. 

We  are  called  an  “independent”  Yearly  Meeting. 
What  does  this  mean  today — simply  that  we  belong 
neither  to  the  Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends  or  Friends 
General  Conference?  Is  this  good?  Bad?  We  are  asking 
our  Monthly  Meetings  to  inform  themselves  about  the 
nature  and  role  of  the  two  bodies  mentioned  above,  as 
well  as  about  the  Friends  World  Committee,  to  see  if 
we  should  make  a  change  in  our  so-called  “independent” 
status. 

Whatever  the  question  of  the  interrelationships  of 
Friends,  we  noted  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
amongst  them.  At  Wilmington,  a  California  Friend, 
introducing  Douglas  Steere  (Philadelphia),  referred  to 
him  once  as  Elton  Trueblood  (Indiana).  And  a  Friend 
from  Philadelphia  spoke  of  Richard  Newby  (Iowa) 
when  she  meant  Ed  Sanders  (Pacific).  Now  the  Friends 
World  News,  in  its  latest  issue,  joins  in  this  mixing  up 
of  Friends  by  describing  a  picture  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  Friends  at  Wilmington  as  “the  group  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  Yearly  Meeting.” 

We  enjoyed  a  showing  of  the  remarkable  “Visual 
(also  audio)  Epistle”  of  Friends  over  the  world  assembled 
by  Ralph  Rose,  though  technical  difficulties  lost  us  the 
audio  part  of  the  last  half. 


Last  January,  our  Southwest  Half-Yearly  Meeting, 
comprising  a  dozen  Monthly  Meetings,  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  using  the  “worship-fellowship”  method  in  its  two 
main  sessions,  on  the  spiritual  life  and  on  concerns,  in 
place  of  the  usual  reports  or  programing.  Can  we  trust 
the  motions  of  the  Spirit  in  such  meetings?  The  results 
were  impressive.  Actually,  we  received  what  were  in 
effect  “state  of  the  Society”  reports  from  every  Meeting 
present,  sometimes  from  more  than  one  person,  rising 
from  deeper  levels  and  in  fresher  life  than  is  usual  in 
prepared  reports. 

A  visitor,  Helen  Topping,  long  a  missionary  in 
Japan  and  now  a  member  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Meeting, 
told  us  of  her  concern  that  Japan  keeps  its  “peace  Con¬ 
stitution.”  Kagawa,  she  said,  has  rescued  it  twice,  and 
she  urged  American  Friends  to  support  him  and  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  committee  to 
obtain  that  honor  for  Kagawa. 

John  Willard,  on  leave  from  the  Chicago  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  office,  spoke  of  the  impact  of 
termination  legislation  on  the  Klamath  Indians  and  the 
area  about  the  reservation.  He  urged  the  delay  of  termi¬ 
nation  until  after  thorough  consultation  with  the  Indians 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Mary  Louise  Hooper,  now  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
gave  a  vivid  report  of  her  experiences  in  working  on 
interracial  problems  in  South  Africa.  Recognizing  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  situation,  she  pointed  out  hopeful 
elements  in  it.  The  government  position  cannot  be 
maintained.  Various  white  groups  are  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  opposition  to  it.  Nonwhite  groups  have 
adopted  nonviolent  means.  “Change  is  bound  to  come: 
pray  it  may  be  without ’bloodshed.” 

The  Yearly  Meeting  approved  a  letter  asking  the 
stopping  of  nuclear  bomb  tests  to  be  sent  to  the  heads  of 
the  three  atomic  powers,  to  other  government  heads,  and 
to  various  Congressmen.  It  considered  queries  on  peace 
and  our  economic  lives  presented  by  La  Jolla  Meeting. 
It  supported  the  action  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  in  fil¬ 
ing  a  “friend-of-the-court”  brief  in  a  case  against  the 
California  act  requiring  antidisloyalty  declarations  from 
tax-exempt  corporations  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Two  new  Meetings,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Whittier 
Area,  were  accepted  into  membership.  University  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  has  under  its  care  a  second.  Preparative, 
Meeting  in  Seattle.  The  committee  on  a  retirement 
home  for  Friends  finds,  through  a  questionnaire,  pref¬ 
erence  for  a  suburban  setting,  a  resident  nurse,  a  mini¬ 
mum  $100  a  month  fee,  and  community  meals  supple¬ 
mented  by  individual  ones.  Robert  Dann,  returned  with 
Lyra  Dann  from  a  year  in  Honolulu,  told  of  the  experi- 
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ences  of  Honolulu  Meeting  in  acquiring  a  meeting  house. 
Esther  de  Gaily,  of  Mexico  City  Meeting,  refreshed  us 
with  her  report  of  Mexico  City  Friends.  The  committee 
on  a  possible  Friends  secondary  school  in  the  Bay  Area 
of  California  reported  that  a  summer  school  session  will 
be  held  in  1958  as  an  experimental  effort  toward  such  a 
school.  Chairman  of  this  committee  is  Ken  Stevens, 
Route  8,  Box  820,  Modesto,  California. 

Catherine  Bruner  will  continue  as  Clerk.  We  meet 


next  year  August  6  to  10  at  Redlands  University,  Red¬ 


lands,  California. 


Ferner  Nuhn 


The  September  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  contains  a  con¬ 
densed  version  of  Bridge  to  the  Sun  by  Gwen  Terasaki,  who  in 
1931  married  a  young  Japanese  diplomat  then  stationed  in 
Washington.  It  will  interest  Friends  to  know  that  Mr.  Tera¬ 
saki  joined  Friends  in  Tokyo  before  his  untimely  death. 

We  hope  to  review  the  book  in  a  later  issue. 

Recently  Lester  Windell  represented  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  union  and  Lee  B.  Thomas,  Jr.,  rep¬ 
resented  LeDuxe  Saw  &  Tool  Co.  in  negotiating  a  labor  con¬ 
tract  between  the  two  organizations.  By  coincidence  both  are 
active  in  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Louisville,  Ky. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  appealed  to 
President  Eisenhower  to  speak  by  radio  and  television  to  the 
nation  regarding  the  critical  school  integration  issue.  The 
message  was  sent  by  telegram  to  the  President,  at  the  vaca¬ 
tion  White  House  in  Newport,  R.  I.  It  was  signed  by  Henry 
J.  Cadbury,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  said: 

Beyond  the  avoidance  of  further  specihe  incidents,  men 
of  good  will  need  the  encouragement  of  your  strong  and 
unequivocal  support  at  three  points.  The  first  is  mobilization 
of  public  opinion  to  accept  school  integration  wholeheart¬ 
edly  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  human  rights.  The  second 
is  warning  of  the  danger  in  the  growing  resort  to  violence 
as  a  way  of  solving  problems.  The  third  is  recognition  of 
the  large  amount  of  skillful  and  effective  work  already  being 
done  to  bring  about  peaceful  integration  as  communities, 
North  and  South,  face  the  challenge  of  a  changing  society. 

The  telegram  expressed  concern  at  reports  of  defiance  and 
violence  in  opposition  to  the  highest  law  of  the  land  and 
to  religious  and  moral  principles,  and  commended  the  firm 
action  taken  by  the  federal  government  and  by  many  munici¬ 
palities.  An  address  to  the  nation,  this  message  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  could  “reaffirm  the  orderliness  of  the  democratic 
method  and  reassert  the  fairness  of  the  democratic  goal.  Such 
a  broadcast  is  but  the  first  of  a  number  of  positive  steps  that 
you  can  take  reflecting  your  own  religious  and  democratic 
commitment.” 

A  Quaker  water  biologist,  C.  Mervin  Palmer,  has  invented 
a  microscope  slide  which  will  facilitate  the  counting  and  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  minute  plants  found  in  lakes  and  reservoirs, 
which  if  uncontrolled  damage  the  filters  and  machinery  used 
in  the  preparation  of  safe  drinking  water.  .Accurate  counting 
permits  determination  of  the  amount  of  chemicals  required  for 
proper  control  without  harm  to  useful  organisms.  The  slide, 
called  the  Palmer  Nannoplankton  Counting  Slide,  is  now  in 
commercial  production.  Mervin  Palmer  is  employed  at  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  has  been  given  a  Suf)erior  Service  award 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  East  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Monthly  Meeting. 


A  new  desk  is  being  established  this  fall  within  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Friends  Service  Committee  to  coordinate  the  services  of 
volunteer  workers  in  the  Philadelphia  office,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ruth  Simkin,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Ruth  Simkin  has  been  associated  with  the  work  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
on  a  volunteer  basis  for  many  years.  She  has  participated  in 
early  work  camp  and  field  projects  and  serves  on  several  pro¬ 
gram  committees,  as  well  as  on  the  Personnel  Committee. 

In  speaking  of  the  extended  program,  Ruth  Simkin  said, 
“There  have  always  been  volunteers  in  the  Committee  struc¬ 
ture  but  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  a  wider  variety  of 
talents  to  function  with  greater  satisfaction  to  the  participant 
and  those  with  whom  the  volunteer’s  work  is  allied,  we  will 
have  a  desk  in  the  Personnel  Department  staffed  by  volun¬ 
teers.  To  this  desk  volunteers  may  come  for  an  interview;  a 
card  listing  the  S{>ecial  abilities,  skills,  and  interests  of  the 
volunteer  will  be  made  up;  a  record  will  be  kept  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  volunteers,  whether,  for  instance,  they  can  give 
a  day  a  week  or  a  day  a  month.  Also  at  this  desk  will  be 
recorded  the  jobs  available  and  the  name  of  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  as  supervisor  for  the  implementation  of  this  job. 
These  cards  will  furnish  the  basis  for  a  careful  matching  of 
ability  and  requirements.  The  only  return  a  volunteer  receives 
from  the  job  is  the  satisfaction  of  integrated  effort  or  accom¬ 
plishment.”  She  points  out  that  until  the  program  gets  under 
way  there  will  not  be  extensive  opportunities  for  volunteers. 
The  great  need  will  be  for  persons  with  special  skills  and 
training,  including  those  in  the  clerical  field. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Ruth  Simkin  at  20  South 
12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Friends  in  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  area  are  in¬ 
vited  by  Yardley  Monthly  Meeting  to  attend  commemoration 
of  the  completion  of  its  new  meeting  house,  39  North  Main 
Street,  Yardley,  Pa.,  on  October  6  at  3  p.m. 

Herbert  Hoover  will  dedicate  the  bronze  plaque  celebrating 
the  Flushing  Remonstrance  which  has  been  donated  by  Friends 
to  the  Bowne  House  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  The  gift 
gave  Friends  an  “opportunity  to  express  their  appreciation  for 
an  act  of  courage  and  love  made  in  their  interest”  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  dedication  ceremonies  will  take  place  on 
October  10  at  2  p.m. 
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“An  Historical  Sketch  of  Haverford  Friends  Meeting”  by 
Mary  C.  Dickinson,  printed  in  the  Newsletter  of  Old  Haver¬ 
ford  Friends  Meeting,  indicates  that  the  meeting  house,  located 
at  Eagle  Road  and  St.  Denis  Avenue  (Lane,  Road),  Havertown, 
Pa.,  is  the  oldest  house  of  worship  in  Delaware  County.  Welsh 
families  arriving  about  1682  were  the  founders  of  the  Meeting 
and  erected  a  log  meeting  house  at  this  site  as  early  as  1688, 
replacing  it  with  a  more  substantial  building,  part  of  the 
present  meeting  house,  completed  and  occupied  in  1700.  The 
account  continues: 

In  1700,  William  Penn  visited  this  Meeting  House  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Records  tell  of  his  bringing  a  child  from  Darby 
on  horseback.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Welsh  Quakers  to 
understand  Penn’s  sermons  as  he  was  from  England,  of  half- 
Dutch,  half-English,  parentage.  In  1800,  the  north  end  of 
this  building  was  added  to  the  other.  On  the  inside  a  par¬ 
tition  between  the  two  buildings  was  arranged  with  pulleys 
to  raise  and  lower  parts  at  each  end  when  the  Meeting 
needed  both  rooms  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the  custom 
then  for  men  and  women  Friends  to  hold  their  business 
sessions  separately.  The  membership  of  the  Meeting  had 
increased  very  much  by  this  time.  In  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  room  a  staircase  led  to  a  schoolroom  above. 


The  Friends  Center  of  the  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing,  after  some  delay  caused  by  a  change  in  site,  is  now  well 
under  way  and  should  be  occupied  before  Christmas.  It  is 
located  on  a  beautiful  two-acre  wooded  lot  within  the  city 
limits  and  not  very  far  from  Western  Michigan  University  and 
Kalamazoo  College.  It  is  in  the  modern  ranch-type  style  and 
will  include  a  room  for  meeting  for  worship,  a  library  with  a 
fireplace,  and  a  downstairs  room  for  First-day  School  and  other 
activities.  There  will  also  be  two  four-room  apartments.  One 
will  be  occupied  by  a  resident  Friend;  the  other  will  be  rented 
to  provide  money  for  upkeep  of  the  building. 

The  group  celebrated  Labor  Day  by  having  a  work  party  at 
the  Center,  with  a  picnic  meal  at  noon.  Several  new  attenders 
and  visitors  found  this  an  excellent  means  of  getting  acquainted. 


The  North  American  Young  Friends  Conference  meeting* 
late  in  August  in  Ontario,  Canada,  decided  to  establish  a 
monthly  publication  of  its  own  instead  of  releasing  articles 
through  existing  Friends  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  publication,  scheduled  to  start  in  October,  will 
be  mimeographed.  Every  six  months  the  editorship  as  well  as 
the  office  of  the  business  manager  will  rotate.  To  assure  con¬ 
tinuity  of  distribution  and  promotional  planning  a  chief  busi¬ 
ness  manager  will  serve  for  two  years.  Michael  Ingerman, 
Earlham  College,  has  been  appointed  to  this  office  for  1957  to 
1959.  The  first  editor  will  be  Roy  Treadway,  Earlham  College. 

1  - 

In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  John  Greenleaf  Whit¬ 
tier,  whose  150th  birthday  will  be  celebrated  on  December 
14,  1957,  our  First-day  Schools  will  especially  welcome  two 
plays  dealing  with  the  Quaker  poet.  They  are  Major  Pike 
and  the  Quaker  Witches  (8  pages)  by  Rosalie  Regen,  a 


member  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Meeting,  and  An  Evening  With 
Whittier  (21  pages)  by  Violet  Cosand  Kenworthy,  a  member 
of  New  London  Friends  Meeting,  Russiaville,  Ind.,  who  pre¬ 
pared  this  play  at  the  age  of  84  years!  The  price  of  each  of 
these  plays  is  15  cents.  Order  from  Friends  General  Con¬ 
ference,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


The  Teacher’s  Penn  Packet,  mailed  to  all  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  consists  of  a  12-page  booklet. 
The  Story  of  William  Penn,  Penn’s  pamphlet,  A  Place  for  a 
Parliament  of  Nations  (32  pages),  a  24-page  illustrated  booklet. 
Your  Friend,  William  Penn,  six  smaller  leaflets,  and  a  color 
reproduction  of  N.  C.  Wyeth’s  painting,  “William  Penn,  Man 
of  Vision,  Courage,  and  Action,”  the  impressive  mural  in  the 
Home  Office  Building  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  Story  of  William  Penn  and  two  leaflets  with  informa¬ 
tion  are  available  for  15  cents  from  Friends  Peace  Committee, 
1520  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Kathleen  Lonsdale’s  address.  The  Spiritual  Sickness  of  the 
World  Today,  which  she  gave  at  this  past  summer’s  Conference 
of  Friends  in  the  Americas  at  Wilmington  College,  Ohio,  is 
now  available  in  print  (16  pages;  35  cents).  Order  from  Friends 
World  Committee,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
The  lecture  of  this  eminent  scientist  is  a  passionate  plea  to 
apply  the  teachings  of  Christianity  on  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  level. 

George  School  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  451  students, 
including  227  children  of  Friends,  the  largest  enrollment  of 
Friends  in  the  history  of  the  school.  In  the  total  enrollment 
there  are  students  from  28  states  and  8  foreign  countries, 
including  two  German  exchange  students,  Gisela  Meye  from 
the  Gertraudenschule  in  Berlin  and  Uwe  Schreiterer  from 
the  Jacobi  Gymnasium  in  Dusseldorf.  Representing  George 
School  in  Germany  at  the  two  schools  are  Nancy  Evans  from 
Sunspot,  N.  Mex.,  and  Peter  Ashelman,  a  member  of  the  Sandy 
Spring  Meeting,  Md.,  and  son  of  Margaret  and  Samuel  Ashel¬ 
man,  Jr. 

Returning  to  George  School  on  the  faculty  is  Grant  C. 
Fraser,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  an  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  representative  on  the  Quaker 
team  at  the  United  Nations. 

Reprints  from  Friends  Journal 

During  the  past  few  months  a  number  of  reprints  of  articles 
from  the  Journal  have  appeared  either  in  other  magazines 
or  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Friend  (London)  reprinted  “In¬ 
tegration  in  Philadelphia  Schools”  by  Emma  Sidle  and  our 
Editorial  Comments  on  "Russia  and  America:  Similarities  and 
Contrasts.”  The  Canadian  Friend  reprinted  Barbara  Hinch- 
cliffe’s  “Meditation  on  Luxury”  and  Donald  G.  Baker’s  ‘Tearly 
Meeting  Techniques.”  The  New  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago, 
Ill.)  reprinted  “Our  Neglected  Migrant  Children”  by  Cyrus 
Karraker.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  reprinted  Pearl  S. 
Buck’s  "Why  the  Delay?”  using  “Orphans  of  the  Occupation” 
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for  its  title.  Der  Quaker  (Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany)  reprinted 
our  Editorial  Comments  on  “Friends  and  Church  Unity.” 
The  Guardian  (Madras,  India)  reprinted  “The  Loving  God 
and  Unlovely  Afflictions”  by  Stanley  M.  Cherim. 

During  our  last  business  year,  ending  June  30,  1957,  a  total 
of  39,300  reprints  of  articles  for  wider  distribution  were 
ordered. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

In  the  editorial  of  the  issue  of  August  24,  1957,  you  take 
contemporary  novelists  to  task  for  concentrating  “on  the  sordid, 
degenerative,  [and]  cynical  elements  of  life  and  thought”;  you 
conclude  with  an  appeal  to  “our  modern  writers  .  .  .  to  .  .  . 
teach  us,  guide  us,  and  strengthen  our  hope.”  Presumably  to 
illustrate  your  points  you  review  a  story  by  Albert  Camus  the 
entire  substance  of  which  seems  to  be  a  bill  of  particulars 
against  human  life  on  earth  in  terms  of  what  our  consciences 
envision  as  good;  and  your  judgment  is  that  Camus  “has  no 
solution  and  cares  not  enough  to  arrive  at  a  message.” 

I  suspect  that  your  complaint  is  really  that  the  authors  who 
assert  that  life  is  essentially  miserable  and  hint  that  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  lack  some  sort  of  faith  that  you  and  all  proper 
people  have:  else  why  ask  for  strengthening  of  hope  where  it 
may  well  be  that  there  is  none?  Guidance  is  abundant  in  such 
writers  as  Camus;  are  you  not  rejecting  it  simply  because  it 
does  not  conform  to  a  world-view  that  you  have  already  de¬ 
cided  upon  as  the  correct  one? 

On  the  positive  side,  it  seems  to  me  that  modern  writers  are 
by  and  large  remarkably  compassionate  and  sensitive  to  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellows.  By  the  way,  where  in  the  Gospels  is 
it  recorded  that  Jesus  recommended — by  example  or  advice — 
the  perpetuation  of  life  on  earth? 

Claremont,  Calif.  Hugh  J.  Hamilton 


Your  comment  on  “The  Sickness  of  Modern  Literature” 
is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  J.  Donald  Adams  had  some  similar 
comments  in  his  Neiv  York  Times  column  one  day  this  sum¬ 
mer.  I  think — I  hope — there  is  a  rising  interest  for  affirmation 
in  literature. 

Newtown,  Conn.  Robert  Raynolds 

DEATHS 

BORDEN — On  September  3,  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Glen¬ 
dive,  Mont.,  David  Joseph  Borden,  aged  20,  only  child  of  Joseph  L.  and 
Marion  B.  Borden,  all  members  of  Mickleton  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

PETERSON — On  August  21,  in  New  York  City,  Edna  VVildman 
Peterson,  wife  of  Harold  Hill  Peterson,  aged  65.  She  was  a  birth¬ 
right  member  of  Green  Plains  Monthly  Meeting.  Ohio,  was  in  India 
with  her  husband  from  1921-1933,  and  later  was  an  active  member 
of  Evanston,  Ill.,  Monthly  Meeting.  In  1944  when  they  moved  to 
Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  she  transferred  her  membership  to  Scarsdale 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is  survived  by  two  sons,  William 
A.  Peterson  of  Greenbelt  Knoll  in  Philadelphia,  and  Richard  A. 
Peterson,  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Frances  Simcich  of  San  Jos^,  Calif.;  three  sisters,  Edith  W. 
Peckham  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  Winifred  A.  Wildman  of  Ann  Arbor, 


Mich.,  and  Eleanor  Lippincott  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  three  brothers, 
W.  Wendell  Wildman  of  South  Charleston,  Ohio,  Walter  E.  Wild¬ 
man  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Philip  E.  Wildman  of  Dayton,  Ohio; 
and  five  grandchildren. 

STANDING — On  July  22,  at  her  home  near  Earlham,  Iowa, 
Asenath  j.  Standing,  at  the  age  of  69  years.  She  was  a  member  of 
Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  (Conservative).  She  b  survived  by  her 
husband,  E.  Gilbert  Standing,  six  daughters,  two  sons,  twenty-three 
grandchildren,  her  stepparents,  and  three  brothers. 

WEST  ALL — On  August  30,  at  her  home  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y., 
Elizabeth  P.  Westall.  She  was  a  member  of  Cornwall  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Lydia  A.  Cocks  and  Mary 
B.  Cocks,  and  a  brother,  William  Cocks,  all  of  Cornwall. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

SEPTEMBER 

28-29 — Shrewsbury-Plainfield  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  at  the  Manas- 
quan,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House.  For  details,  see  issue  of  September  21. 

OCTOBER 

4 —  Flushing  Remonstrance  Forum,  in  the  meeting  house,  lS7-;-16 
Northern  Boulevard,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  at  8  p.m.:  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
“Some  Current  Issues  That  Require  Nonconformity  of  Judgment.” 

5 —  Buckingham  Meeting,  Annual  Autumn  Fair,  at  the  meeting 
house,  Lahaska,  Pa.,  on  Route  202,  10:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Besides  the 
regular  attraction  there  will  be  an  art  exhibit.  Luncheon  will  be 
served. 

5- 6 — New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  Annual  Institute  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  at  Clinton  Comers,  N,  Y„  Meeting  House. 
Betty  Clark  Rosenthal  of  the  Association  on  American  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  will  give  the  public  address  on  Saturday  evening,  “What  Does 
the  Modern  Non-acculturated  Indian  Face  in  Meeting  the  Dominant 
Culture?”  and  will  lead  a  discussion  on  Sunday  morning.  Informa¬ 
tion  and  registration:  Helen  Wing,  Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y.  Total 
cost  $3.75. 

6 —  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Schermerhom  Street  Meeting  House,  100th 
Anniversary:  10  a.m..  First-day  School;  11  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship;  luncheon  will  be  served.  All  invited. 

6 — ^Jeanes  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  horseshow  on  grounds  of 
the  Huntingdon  Valley  Riders  and  Drivers  Club,  10:30  a.m. 

6 — Merion  Friends  Community  Foram,  at  Merion  Friends  School, 
615  Montgomery  Avenue,  Merion,  Pa.,  8  p.m.:  Moses  Bailey,  Nettle- 
ton  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament,  Hartford  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  "New  Lights  on  the  Old  Testament.” 

6— New  York  Meeting,  Open  House,  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  house,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  3:30  to  6:30  p.m. 
About  4  p.m.,  Brenda  Bailey,  of  Quaker  House,  New  York,  "Friends 
Work  with  the  United  Nations.” 

6 — Willistown  Meeting,  Goshen  Road  west  of  White  Horse,  Pa., 
10:30  a.m.,  William  Hubben  will  speak  on  “The  Character  of  the 
New  Testament.” 

11- 13 — Friends  World  Committee,  American  Section  and  Fellow¬ 
ship  Council,  Semiannual  Meeting,  in  the  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Friends  Meeting  House,  44th  and  York  Avenue,  South.  For  Satur¬ 
day  dinner  reservation  ($2.50)  write  Irene  Wood,  5424  Irving  Ave¬ 
nue,  South,  Minneapolis.  For  overnight  hospitality  write  Ruby 
Brauer,  3609  W.  54th  Street,  Minneapolis  10. 

12 —  Beliefs  into  Action,  joint  Quaker  conference  on  "Rediscov¬ 
ering  America,”  in  the  meeting  house.  Race  Street  west  of  15th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  9:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Speakers  at  plenary 
sessions:  Rev.  Dr.  John  Oliver  Nelson,  Director  of  Religious  Field 
Work  and  Professor  of  Christian  Vocation,  Yale  University  Divinity 
School,  and  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Executive  Secretary,  Friends  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Legislation;  round  table  discussions.  For  further 
information  apply  to  George  C.  Hardin,  Chairman,  Joint  Conference 
Committee,  1520  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  2;  telephone  LOcust  4-6063. 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBVIZ — Meetlngr  for  worship,  10  a-m.. 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1028  West  Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA 

OBABBXOHT — Friends  meetlngr,  0:30  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

BA  JOBBA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meetlncr  House,  7880  Eads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  GL  4-7450. 

PASASBITA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship.  East 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAB  FBABOX8CO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOVBSBB — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
760  Sixth  Street.  For  Information  or  trans¬ 
portation  call  HI  3-1478  or  HI  2-5468. 

DBBVBB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at  2026  South 
Williams.  Clerk,  WE  4-8224. 


CONNECTICUT 

KABTFOBB  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WABHXBOTOB — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue.  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

QAZBBSVXBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JA0K8OBVIBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship 
and  First-day  school.  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  9-4345. 

MIABa — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.:  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 

OBBABPO-WIBTBB  FABK— Worship,  11 
a.m..  In  the  Meeting  House  at  316  E. 
Marks  St.,  Orlando;  telephone  MI  7-3025. 

FABBl  BBACH  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  812  S.  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  FBTBBSBUBO — Friends  Meeting,  130 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AXHBBST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
Old  Chapel,  Unlv.  of  Mass.;  AL  8-5902. 

CAMBBIDOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:30  a.m.  and  11  a.m.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  0-6883. 

WOBCBSTBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A  FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running;  water.  Lunch 
served  dail^;  also  dinner  parties  and 
grroup  parties  arranged. 

Telephone  MA  7-2025 


MINNESOTA 

M1BBBAFOBZ8  —  Friends  Meeting.  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9075. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBABTZC  CITT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:30  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m..  Friends  Meeting, 
South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 
SOVEB  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m. 
MABASQUAB — First-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  86 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

BTTFFABO  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Delaware 
Avenue;  telephone  EL  0252. 

BOBO  ISBABD  —  Manhasset  Meeting, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  Rock 
Road.  First-day  school,  9:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

BEW  TOBB — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  GRamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — ^Aprll:  221  Blast  15th  Street 
May — September:  144  East  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-10  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:30  p.m. 
STBACUSE — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  612  Almond  Street. 


OHIO 

CXBCIBBATI  —  Meeting  for  worship.  11 
a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephdhe 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4984. 
CBEVEBABB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2696. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBIBBUBG — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m..  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

BABCA8TEB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IVi  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 
FHIBADEBFHIA — Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:30  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
RIttenhouse  6-3263. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  Avenue  and  Cam¬ 
bria  Street,  11:15  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  &  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  Street,  45  West  School  House  Lane, 
11  a.m. 

FITTSBUBOK— Worship  at  10:30  am., 
adult  class,  11:46  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 
BBADIBG — 108  North  Sixth  Street  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Ck>mfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Acommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  GRamercy  5-9193 


8TATB  COBBBOB  — 818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMFKES  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  9:30  a.m.,  at  Quintard  House.  822 
Washington.  Correspondent.  Elsther  Mc- 
Candless,  BRoadway  5-9656. 


TEXAS 

AXTSTIB — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday. 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  GR  2-5522. 

DABBA8 — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.:  FL  2-1846. 
HOUSTOB  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6413. 


UTAH 

SABT  BAKE  CITY— Meeting  for  worship. 
First-day,  9:30  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


AVAILABLE 


A  FEW  DESIRABLE  ROOMS  In  Trenton 
Friends  Boarding  Home.  If  Interested 
please  communicate  with  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Satterthwaite,  1818  Riverside  Drive, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


ATTRACTIVE  DETACHED  APARTMEJNT 
at  Friends  Boarding  Home,  Newtown,  Pa., 
available  October  1;  ideal  for  retired  cou¬ 
ple.  Man  needed  for  part-time  work  at  the 
Home.  For  Information  write  T.  D.  Paxson, 
1050  Woods  Road,  Southampton,  Pa. 


WANTED 


IMMEDIATELY:  BENCHES  for  the 

Ridgewood,  N.  J..  Friends  Meeting  House. 
Please  contact  Edward  Kowal,  36  Phelps 
Avenue,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 


<X:CUPATIONAL  THERAPIST  urgently 
needed  at  Friends  Hospital,  Philadelphia 
24.  Five-day  week,  paid  holidays;  room 
and  meals  optional.  Write  Mildred  Knipe, 
OT  Director. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  for  couple 
in  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  live  in.  Beautiful 
home;  no  laundry;  cleaning  woman  comes 
once  a  week.  Box  L5,  Friends  Journal. 


YOUTHFUL  WOMAN  for  all-around  help 
in  country  home  with  four  children  (2d 
grade  and  younger),  variety  of  pets  and 
activities.  Please  contact  Mrs.  B.  Zipkin, 
Pinesbridge  Road,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Wilson 
1-2970. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  STUDENT  WORKERS 
in  dining  room  area  at  George  School. 
Suitable  position  for  active  middle-aged 
woman.  Salary  plus  room  and  meals.  Tele¬ 
phone  Miss  Anderson,  WOrth  8-3811  (New¬ 
town,  Pa.)  for  information  and  interview. 


SECRETARY,  male  or  female,  for  firm 
building  Interracial  housing;  must  be  ex¬ 
cellent  typist  and  stenographer.  Write 
Morris  Milgram,  5  Longford  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  36,  Pa.,  or  telephone  DEvonshire 
2-7669. 


Friends'  Home  for  Children 


FRIENDLY  ACRES 

Established  1881 

non-sectarian  •  children  6-12 
private  or  court  placement 

900  SOUTH  ARDMORE,  SECANE,  PA. 
Telephone  SWarthmore  6—3253 
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Often  the  Christian  significance  of  Thanksgiving  and  of  Christmas  is  lost  in  the  gaiety 
and  festivities  of  the  season. 

Daily  devotions  will  provide  a  spirit  for  worship  during  the  holiday  seasons.  For  guidance, 
millions  of  Christians  will  use  the  November-December  number  of  The  Upper  Room. 

Plan  now  to  make  full  use  of  The  Upper  Room  ...  in  your  home  and  in  your  church  or 
wherever  you  may  be.  Send  The  Upper  Room  also  to  your  Christmas  list. 

Tail  or  moro  coploi  to  on*  addrott,  7  confs  a  copy. 

Individual  swbscripfionc  (by  mall)  $1  a  yoor,  tbraa  yoors 
for  $3.  Sporlal  Chrlgtmat  anvalopat  for  ro-malling  Tho 
Uppor  Room,  I  cont  ooch.  Ordor  TODAY  from 


The  world's  most  widely  used  devotional  guide 
34  Editions  —  28  Languages 

1908  GRAND  AVENUE  NASHVILLE  5.  TENNESSEE 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

cA  Trivate  ^^HospitaV 

catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR,  M.D. 
Director 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  A  JOB  STRATEGY 
Want  to  find  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  you 
or*  bottor  suitod?  Want  to  mako  moro  of  a 
utoful  contribution  through  your  work?  Wo'vo 
holpod  othort  *inco  inf.  ■•■•phono  or  writs 
today.  Froo  foldor  L.  Kingswood  S-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
546  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Committee  on  Fitmily  Relations 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointments  in  Philadelphia  telephone 
John  Charles  Wynn.  MAdiwn  8-8069,  in 
the  evenins. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dewees 
write  him  at  Glen  Hills,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  2474. 

For  appointments  with  Dr.  Genevra  Driscoll 
telephone  WElsh  Valley  4-7118. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
AND  DISCOUNTS 


DIBFULT  ADTBHTXSnrO  —  $2.24  per 
column  inch,  or  16^  per  agate  line, 
with  the  following  discounts:  10%  for 
6 — 11  Insertions,  15%  for  12 — 24  inser¬ 
tions,  20%  for  25  or  more  insertions 
within  one  year. 

KBBTXHO  HOTICBS  —  16^  per  line, 

with  no  discount  for  repeated  inser¬ 
tions. 

CI.A88IPIBD  ADVBHTXBXHG  —  84  per 

word,  with  the  following  discounts: 
10%  for  6 — 15  Insertions,  15%  for  16 
or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A 
box  number  will  be  supplied  if  re- 

?uested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge 
or  forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed 
without  extra  charge. 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

Established  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Street 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa 

evergreen  6-1535 
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THE  WILLIAM  PENN 
CHARTER  SCHOOL 

Founded:  1689 

Chartorod  by  Wiinom  Ponm  1701 
BOYS  AND  OIRLS:  KINDERGARTEN,  GRADES 
1  AND  2.  BOYS:  GRADES  3-12 
ChiMron  of  Friends  oie  given  preference. 
Finondol  aid  it  available  for  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  whose  families  need  it.  Friends 
ore  particularly  encouraged  to  apply. 

John  F.  Gummore,  Hoadmastor 
SCHOOL  LANE  AND  FOX  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  44,  PA. 


OAKWOOD 

Coeducational  Quaker 

BOARDING  SCHOOL 


Our  education  should  aid  in 
determining  which  way  civ¬ 
ilization  is  going  but  more 
specifically  which  way  the 
individual  should  go,  and 
then  give  him  the  moral 
stamina  to  be  on  the  way. 


Grades  9  to  12  inclusive  stamina  to  be  on  the  wa) 

For  additional  information  write 
CHARLES  W.  HUTTON  •  •  •  •  Principal 

OAKWOOD  SCHOOL 

BOX  4S  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA 

Coeducational  —  College  Preparatory 
Foer-year  kindergarten  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  countr> 
day  facilities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advanuges  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Established  1688 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Friends*  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphuis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  In  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  In  the  ever 
changing  community. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 

FRIENDS  applicants  for  1958-59  will  be  given  special  consideration  if  applica¬ 
tions  are  filed  by  FEBRUARY  1. 

All  other  applicants  should  file  applications  by  JANUARY  1. 

ALL  APPLICANTS  are  required  to  take  the  Secondary  School  Admission 
Tests  to  be  given  in  many  towns  and  cities  throughout  this  cotmtry  and  in 
some  centers  abroad  on  DECEMBER  14,  1957. 

Further  information  may  he  had  by  writing  to: 

ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissions 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


THE  MEETING  SCHOOL 

A  Friends  School  Located  In  the  Heart  of  New  England 

founded  to  encourage  our  children’s  individual  growth  in 
the  climate  of  the  eternal  search  for  truth. 

*  Worship  *  Academic  Work  *  Farm  Work 

*  Family  Living  *  Community  Service 

For  boys  and  girls  13-18  years  of  age 

ENROLLMENTS  FOR  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1957-58  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1957, 
NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED. 

GEORGE  I.  BLISS,  Clerk,  Thomas  Road,  West  Rindge,  N.  H. 


Tha  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  it  regularly  on 
tola  In  tha  magazine  department  of  the 
John  Wonamoker  store  In  Philadelphia. 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is  Friday  of  the  week  preceding 
dote  of  issue.  Copy  received  by  9:15  on  the  following  Monday 
morning  will  be  included  only  if  space  permits. 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  school  within  25 
miles  of  New  York  provides  a  well 
balanced  college  preparatory  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stress  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  in  tuttien  b  ovailcdbb  le 
iwembefB  of  The  Secbly  ef  Friendt. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  VoBey,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


CAREERS  FOR  THE  TAKING  I 

Founded  over  92  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  Provident  Mutual  continues  to  offer  rewarding 
careers  in  a  “service”  business -both  in  the  Home  Office 
and  in  selling.  Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means  ade¬ 
quate  training,  a  business  of  your  own  and  no  limit  on 
earnings.  For  further  information  write  Lewis  C.  Sprague, 
Vice  President  &  Manager  of  Agencies,  Box  737o,  Phila¬ 
delphia  1,  Pa. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

UPK  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  PHILADELPHIA 

Life  Insurance  •  Annuities  •  Hospital  and  Surgical  Insurance 
Non-cancellabla  Accident  and  Sickness  fnsursnee  . 
Group  Ufa  •  Group  Accent  and  Health  •  Group  Annuttlaa 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
morrisville,  pa 


arper't  Celebrated  Deoational  Clocrfci 


NO  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS  ON  PRAYER  AND  WORSHIP  CAN  BE 
'COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THESE  MASTERPIECES  OF  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE 


□  KELPIUS,  JOHANNES 


ASK  OUR  OPINION 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Straett 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Membert  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 
225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEETING  HOUSE 
BENCHES  NEEDED: 

Four  benches,  good  condition,  16'  long, 
needed  now  for  expansion  at  Radnor 
Monthly  Meeting.  Any  meeting  having 
one  or  more  such  benches  available 
please  telephone  Forrest  Coburn,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  LAwrence  5-2056. 


James  E.  Fyfe* 

Irvin  B.  Boyd 

FYFE  & 

BOYD 

FUNERAL 

HOME 

7047  Germantown  Avenue 

Chestnut  Hill 

7-8700 

*  Member  Germantown  Meeting. 

STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


rna  uiaAi.  i»fixtij«aiic—.eB^>e>  se 


□  BOEHME,  JACOB 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  JACOB  BOEHME.*  "An 
excellent  spiritual  autobiography." 

—Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review.  $2.25 

□  CAMUS,  JEAN  PIERRE 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  ST.  FRANQOIS  OE  SALES.  “On  his 
pages  St.  Francgis  de  Sales  comes  to  intimate 
life.”— ALDOUS  HUXLEY.  $3.50* 

□  DE  LAREDO,  BERNARDINO 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  SION.t  A  re-issue  of  a 
classic  on  prayer  which  greatly  influenced  St. 
Teresa  of  Avila.  $3.50 

□  DE  SAXES,  FRANCOIS 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DEVOUT  LIFE.  Rendered 
into  modern  English  from  the  best  French  ver¬ 
sions  by  John  K.  Ryan.  $3.50 

THE  SPIRITUAL  MAXIMS  OF  ST.  FRANCOIS  DE 
SALES.*  "Valuable  and  suggestive  for  fruitful 
subjects  for  daily  meditations." 

—The  Witness.  $2.25 

□  ECKHART,  MEISTER 

MEISTER  ECKHART;  A  Modern  Translation.  The 
writings  of  the  famous  mystic  in  a  new,  popu¬ 
lar  translation.  $3.50.  In  paper  $1.25 

□  FENELON,  FRANgOIS 

CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION.  The  spiritual  letters  of 
Fenelon  arranged  for  use  as  devotional  mate¬ 
rial.  $2.00 

□  FENELON,  MOLINOS 
AND  MME.  GUYON 

A  GUIDE  TO  TRUE  PEACE.*  Excerpts  that  deal 
with  abandonment  to  God  and  spiritual  disci¬ 
plines.  $2.00 

□  FROST,  BEDE 

ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS.  "An  enthusiastic  and 
accurate  account  of  the  Spaniard's  teaching." 

—NATHANIEL  MICKLEM.  $5.00 

□  GROU,  JEAN-NICOLAS 

HOW  TO  PRAY.  "I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
short  expositions  of  the  essence  of  prayer  that 
has  ever  been  written." 

—EVELYN  UNDERHILL.  $3.00 

□  HERMAN,  E. 

CREATIVE  PRAYER.  One  of  the  standard  guides 
to  the  subject  of  inner  prayer  written  with  es¬ 
pecial  attention  to  the  beginner.  $1.50 

□  HILTON,  WALTER 

THE  GOAD  OF  LOVE.t  A  heretofore  unpublished 
translation  of  the  classic  Stimulus  Amoris  for¬ 
merly  attributed  to  St.  Bonaventura.  $3LOO 

□  JULIANA  OF  NORWICH 

JULIANA  OF  NORWICH;  An  Appreciation  and  an 
Anthology.  “Places  constructive  mysticism  as 
a  living  force  in  our  lives."— Christian  Cen¬ 
tury.  Franklin  P.  Chambers,  Editor.  $1/5 

□  KELLEY,  C.  F.,  Compiler 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE.  “A  good,  strong,  helpful 
presentation  of  Francis  de  Sales’  essential 

teaching.”— DOUGLAS  V.  STEERE.  $3.50 

□  KELLY,  THOMAS 

A  TESTAMENT  OF  DEVOTION.  A  little  classic  of 
modern  day  devotional  writing.  $1.00 


A  METHOD  OF  PRAYER.*  A  recently  discovered 
genuine  American  devotional  classic  from  co¬ 
lonial  times.  $1.50 

□  KEMPIS,  THOMAS  A 
IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  "This  Whitford-Klein 
version  of  the  celebrated  Imitation  is  of  super¬ 
lative  beauty.”— AMOS  N.  WILDER.  $3.50 

□  KIERKEGAARD,  S)^REN 
PURITY  OF  HEART.  One  of  Kierkegaard’s  most 
helpful  works  on  personal  religion.  Translated 
by  Douglas  Steere.  $2.50.  Paper  $1.25 

□  LAW,  WILLIAM 

SELECTED  MYSTICAL  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM 
LAW.  “Some  of  the  most  magnificent  pages  In 
English  devotional  literature."  —  EVELYN  UN¬ 
DERHILL.  Edited  by  Stephen  Hobhouse.  $5.00 

□  RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR 

RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR;  Selected  Writings.t 
The  first  attempt  to  present  in  complete  form 
in  English  the  mystical  theology  of  this  great 
spiritual  writer.  $3.75 

□  STRONG,  MARY,  Editor 
LETTERS  OF  THE  SCAHERED  BROTHERHOOD. 

Day-to-day  help  in  Christian  living  interspersed 
with  quotations  from  the  illuminated  of  all  ages. 

$2.00 

□  SUSO,  HENRY 

THE  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ETERNAL  WISDOM  and  THE 
LIHLE  BOOK  OF  TRUTH.t  The  first  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  two  small  devotional  classics  by  the 
14th  century  German  saint.  $3.00 

□  UNDERHILL,  EVELYN 

THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.*  One*  of  the  authentic 
spiritual  classics  of  this  century  in  a  new 
pocket-size  format.  $1.75 

□  VAN  RUYSBROEK,  JAN 

THE  SPIRITUAL  ESPOUSALS.t  An  excellent  sys¬ 
tematic  treatment  of  the  spiritual  life  by  a 
leading  mystical  theologian.  $3.00 

□  WILLIAM  OF  ST.  THIERRY 
THE  MEDITATIONS  OF  WILLIAM  OF  ST.  THIERRY. 

"Power  of  thought,  the  orator’s  eloquence,  the 
poet’s  lyricism  and  all  the  attractiveness  of  the 
most  ardent  and  tender  piety." 

-ETIENNE  GILSON.  $1.50 

ANONYMOUS 

□  THE  CLOUD  OF  UNKNOWING.*  A  recognized 

classic  giving  instructions  in  the  inner  life 
of  prayer.  $1.75 

□  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  POOR  IN  SPIRIT.  How 

to  apply  the  first  beatitude  to  man’s  whole 
spiritual  life  by  a  14th  century  “Friend  of 
God."  $3.50 

□  THE  WAY  OF  A  PILGRIM  and  THE  PILGRIM 

CONTINUES  HIS  WAY.  "A  method  of  prayer 
that  will  be  fruitful  for  many  pilgrims  in  our 
own  time,’’— ALBERT  E.  DAY.  $2.75 

At  your  bookseller 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  New  York  16 

*Pocket-size  "Gold-Jacketed"  Series 
fClassics  of  the  Contemplative  Life  Series 


